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The priaary . data source for a study oF entry- into 
poist secondary education «as the Bational Longitudinal. Study of the 
High school Class -of 1972. Froa this data it was seen that alaost 
one-third of high school seniors ente^ four*year colleges aithin t>fO 
yea;rs of graduation, and nearlx half are in either t«o- or four-year 
instibntiods/at that tiae. Socioeconoaic status (SES) is a strong 
influence, and while aediua SES individuals, as against high SES, 
seea to predoainate at the tvO-year level, lov-jifcility , highrSES 
persons stand out soaeahat at this level df schooling. Hore. aen than 
voaen seea to get to college, except that black aoaen seea to be 
gaining in entry. ^s coapared tc aen of any race. The four-year , ^ 
college eeeis to be characterised by higher SES and ability students. 
At the t«o-year level, high ability-low' SES students dc about as well 
as low abilitf-Kigh SES students. But at the four-year level,, in . 
addition to acre overall variability aaong students, woaen have the 
edge' at, both high and low ability levels. Blacks have higher •entrance 
rates to four-year colleges thap whites at eadh ability level dhil^' 
Ri<panics seen ^to predoainate at the t*o- year institutions. However, 
blacks seen to be concentrated in lower selectivity level 
postseccndary institutions when coapared to whites. Rhereas the 
Aaerican systea is hehding toward egualitv of postseccndary ■ 
educational .oppor^tunity in terns of niiabesiiB and percentages of 
ainorities entering school,, it nay have | long way to go in achieving 
a: better, aatch betweea ainority individuals and the schools they , 
atteod. (Authors/HSEK 
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tty into PostsecoffcTarjr EductttUon^ ^ • 



I. INTRODUCTION # 

* 

V 'An examinatiprt of entrance into postsecondary education the pre- 

requisite for a look at the withdrawal and transfer behavior among par tlciparrts 

ixi postsecondary educatix>n, as well as any meaningful €xaminatioi:i of ftte 

. . - ' y 

effects of financial aid on* their persistance in continuing through to the ' 

award of another diploma or certificate. This, paper is the first of four 

i;n this symposium series -which deals with postsecondary edibation. It will 

describe some .basic a'nd som^ interesting aspects a:B'out those who enter two- V 

and four-year colleges; it will not go far in explaining why they enter, 

although there will be some intriguing anomalies in the data pointed out 

which may indicate st)me cause-ana-effect taking place. ^ 

The^ primary data source for this stu<Jy is l^e National Longitudinal 

'Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS), vhith is sponsored largely ^by 

the Nati onal Center for Education Statistics ^with additional financial 



^supf)6rt from sfeveral offices and bureaus of the U.S. Office of Educatlon- 
The NLS is bised.on a national probabil^y saAnple of high School, seniors iti 
1972 from some 1,300 public, private, aad^ chur*ch-af filiated schools. With 
the third f oilow-up"bompleting its data collection phase this month,' better 
than 90 percent — or about 20,000* sample members — ^have continued to respond 
since they were first contacted. In addition to base^ne information 
(background, activities, academic programs, ability estimates), each respondent 
' to each follow-up has addfi!^ subsequent * educational and occupational activities; 
plans ^ aspiration^ and attitudes; Ad family and personal development 
mileston^s.*< Thf'fe NJi^* data. baSe is npw bei^\g us^'d for investigations into a 
* wide r^ge of youn^ adult'^^^owth in ^erica. Postsecondary education is 
4^ *but one such areSi. > * * ^" 

It should.be noted at the outset that some of the data presented in-,, 
this .papjer may be familiar to some readers. 'Educational Researcher ^Pen^, 
_ 1977) carried' a comparative examination of NLS versus Project TALENT as regards 
differing postsecondary entrance rates betUreefn 1961 and 1972, and Peng reported 
some substantial 4ex, race, and ability changes/ across the decade, v This paper 
vill liuild on that fdundatlgp by pointing out/some Important, current differences 
% ^ among the several demogra^ic subgroups of p^articular interest. Socioeconomic 
status, sex, and race reflect directly on Attainment of equality of ppportunity; 
pn^p ^'^ education;. and„ the high school' progran/* a student completes appears to be a 



pervasive influenpe, throCighout his postset:ondary^edacatioh experience, vlth 
particular jrelevancfe at entry » ^ • \^ 

^ * ^ ^I. WHQ ENTERS COLLEGC? ' . 

4 

A. Overall * * * . - * 

^ About' 30 percent of American high school seniors in 1972 entered four-year 

colleges and universities in the fall following' graduation from high school. 

Even- considering late entity, i.e., delayed by one year perhaps whdle deciding 

to stop out ^ while, the percentage is incr^'ased to just over 31 percent — ^ 

i*e^ than ofie-thii^d of our high school graduates (see Table 1). The ^figures 

are impr^v^ somewhat when one adds in^the growing eff^ts of the wide- 

sf>read tjwo-yeair and community college development programs, as an additional * 

17 percent in those kind^.^f schodls brings tbe td^al percentage of students 

.in college by about 16 months after graduation to about A9 percent. N'o^ shown in 

Table 1 is ^ ,additit)nal eight percent .who are in or who have completed 

» 

vocational or technical programs in a variety of settings by that time. 

B. . High School Program Effects , - . ^ 

The clear and largely self-fulfilling tracking system which leads 
many young .adults to postcecondary. educltlon in^'the college* envirdnmeht - 
is^ the high school curriculum in which they participated. It is easy .to 
predict that a high proportion of ^academic pro^ran students go on^ — end th^.y 
do, as Table 2 clearly indicates. Not shown thera, but evident^ *fro'm gXich 
other data (Tatler , ' 1976) , is the fact^ that the same rel*ative percentages 
across the thVee high school programs occur within three ethnic, groups Tbiack, 
v^hite, rtispanlc) as well as in the two sexes shovn. ' * y 

^, Theife are some weaknesses in the^e data relating to the dete'tminatlpn 
'^^f the actCial^ high school progtam \5hich/the respondent should be considered as 
having completed. This variable isbased primarily on students' self^repart/ ^ 
during the base y^ar sur^y; with two se^condary data sources if that were 
missing; retrospectively from f^ill 1973 (again by--self report), and developed 
by a survey administrator ixoxjx an examination of school records. Fetters 
(1975) reported f^rom ,ETS^ materials percent .agreements of 78, 60, and'66 
respecCiyel?^' fd^ the academic, general, and vocational data between self " * 
report an^ survey adrrfinistrator determinatlpn.^ Thus, unless an investigator ' 
develops his o,wn^ rubric for high school curriculum determination from other *' 
dnta on the NLS file (as at feast one investigator is doing) , tjiese kinds 
of effects may justifiably be^ regarded with s^He caution unless, of course; 



2nts such X case for 



some dirf^rences appear ;>overwhelming. .Table 2 presents such \ case for the 

high- school academic program ^articipanbs . While the percentages shown 

* • i» 

m^y have some error of .misclassif ication associated with thejn, it will be 
.interesting later to examine the withdrawal ancj persi&tance rates of each 
of th^s^ groups, % ' 

C. Socipecpnomic Statirs (SES) Differences • ' 
SES^is anot^her important explanation_ as to differences which determine 

who goes to college, although recent work in progress at; RTI with the NI,S 
data is beginning, to. sHow somewhat of a leveling effect as .governmentaL 
programs (e.g., BEOG) 'reach their lower SES targets. The SES measure used * 

curtent analyses., *and include^ as a composite variable on tne NLS 
data tapes, is derived from a combination of five factors (father's education 
mother's education, parental income, father's Occupation, and a hous,ehold 
items index) transformed into a *con.tinuous score which in t^rn , vas** assigned 
to a quawtile on the basis of weighted composite store frequencies. 

Noting Table 3, it can be seeQ^^ti^re is a substantial difference 
between low and high SES two- and^f our-year cgl^ege attendance, especially 
fouryyear. However, the egalitarian role of the two-year college programs, 
a strong force in m^ny parts -of the nation,, is 9learly' seen by^ the higher 
mecUum-SES (middle* two quartiles) percentage at that level. ^ Other th^n 
that hint of a more equitable distribution of entrance characteristics at 
the-two-year college, the status is as expected: high SES people are 
clearly getting into ^college at a higher rate. 

D. ^ex an d Race Characteristics ' 
1 — . — ^^^^ # , 

Total entrance r^s into colleges by fall 1973 also differed according 

to^sex and race. Table 4 shows fhat males had a, slightly hl&her^ entrance 

ratei..Cabout 51* percent) than females (^bout 46 percent). . TChis male-female 

dlffe/ence holds 'equally well at* the f our-yearr "I'evel (33<vte^ps'30 percent) 

and. at the two-year level (18 versus 16 peircent) . "About 41 percent blacks 

entered college, and whites^h^d the higtieAt jentrance rates fo^ fpur-year 

colleges while Hispanics had the highest for the two-year colleges. 

* However, there ^s an* InteMSting relationship when you control for - 
* * . *. • * * , . 

race and sex^ there is a stn^ller. percentage of blacl^ males than females, in 

four-jr^ear institutions; and .th*is particular anomaly is not offset: by the 

expected (in th5 light of the general finding above that^more males . than " ^ 

'females .go to college) i^ale* laad at the tw6-^yeay leveU Thus among blacks 

there is a small overall; female advantage (A2 as ^against AO percent)^in 



college attendance. This could be fehe synergistic effect of equal opportunit^v^ 
and affirmative action working hand-in-hand/ ^ ^ " ♦ 

Sex> Ability, gnd SES Interactions - ' • ^ 

Yet another uaf to looE'-'at-the. college--ente'ring population of joung 
. adults is to control for more factory simultaneously and examin^ the 
interactions. Tables 5 and 6 are ctJhcerned with , the four-year and^ two- 
year entrants, respectively. 

The ability composite whicfi appears in the NLS data file and was used 
in these analyses is composed- of fout B^se-year tests: vocabulary, readings ^ 
letter groups, and raathematiG^. The factor analj^sis of these measures • 
irevealed a general academic factor which suggested a weighted linear composite 
classified into quartiles, much, .like the SES composite. 

Except for some minor anomalies within the low ability quartile, tfoth 
men and women generally show the* expected overaj.1 higher percentages of ^' ' 
college attendance at- higher SES an<J ability leve^ls. Indeed, examining the 
principal diagonals of Taj^le 5 in particular, the expected increased attendance 
rates with botk ability and SES are ev/dent;, although men shov a slight 
advantage at' the intersection of th^ third level of each factor (34 as 
againsr~29~-pHrtrent>. Several points to ponderV -In spite of .the priori- - - - 
mentiqr^erf^ress on SES, note that the high ability-low ^ES groups both do 
yell* (38 p^ercent of men arid 44 percent of women; the low abiUty-hygh SES 
groups do notV^(14 pex;^:Qnt^ of men and 18 percent of women). Ability ' still 
•seems to count, which it should. Also note two aspects of the high ability 
women: (1) at both the lowest and highest cfuartiles of SES- they do better . 
than high ability men; and (2) only at moderate levels 6f S'ES Are these , 
womea surpassed by men in co ^c g C: attendance. ' ' / ' . ' 

* , Twp-year college attendance patterns by sex, ab^ity, and SES are^^ 
quite- different. Examining the principal diagonals ;Of ^able 6, one can see • 
^the drop-oTf among both men and wofnen* at the highey abiii^ty and SES levels. 
Except ^at the lov^est ability level, there is a curvilinear relationship 
between attendance ^nd W:S^, as m6fe o£ the moderajfe^ SES (levels 2 and 3) 
than either Idw (D^o^P^h C4) baclcground Indiviauals are seen * to' at tend 
this level school^. The Icou ability-high SES percentages being relatively ' . 
highifor both sexes jsiiggests a^airx the strong effect of SES (see Table 3) ' 
asserting it;self. . . * • 

Anbther interesting point of contrast to tha four-year figures: ' among 
bt)th men and womep .at the two-ye,ar lev^l, , high^^^ility-low^ SES (13 percent 
men and 22 percent women) do J^st aboyt^s well <is"l^.ahimy-high. SES (16 



percent men and 20 percent women). But, ju^^^as with the /our-year college 
students, Cornea have the edge at both these extremlrs. 
F. Race, and Ability ' ^ ^ % , * ' #' 

' * , Higgler per^n4ages of high ability blacks than of high ability whites ^ 
or. H^Lspanics entered fouy-year colleges immediately after high school, as can 
be s^en in Table 7. No,te '^Iso that for tvp-year institution^, higher 
percentage of llispanics at all ability levels entered this pos tsecondary 
path. ' ^ " 

Af t^r having seen that cfbrafiDrtably high percentages of blacks entered » 
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pofitsecondary education, and that this is particularly evident at the ^ 
* higher ability levels, it -might be fairly a&ked how they are distributed 
among colleges and universities. Do they differ, for example, frpm whites 
in the potential '*quali<:y" t>f th«ir%edutation? * ^ 

' One measofre used to assess thl characteristics of i>ostsecondary educational 
institutions is AstinVs (1971) college selectivity index, which has eight 
levels hs^se^ upon a^rage scores (SAT, ACT) of enterihg students and vhich 
ranges from 1 at the lowest to 7 at the highest, X7TET^N9 0 (uriknom) category 
indicating no direct level of selectivity availacWL^^v^cc(3nrtring to Astin, 
this last leVe^Ji tends to average around 1 or 2. For purposes of this 
analysis", the eigh*' levels have *been collapsed to the three sho^^m in Table 8, 
and for/simplicity the atji3r|ty composite* has ^also been colla^^ed'^to low, 
medium^(middle .two quartilfcs), and high. " • ' 

^ . Examination of -Table flFreveals that r^||grdle3S of ability level,^ .blocks 
tend to congregate in the *lower selectivity level four^year.. schools, and 
as c'ompared to whites the diffe»ence is striking: nearly 71 percent of * 
blacks who are in fxjur-year colleges ^re in **16w~ level" colleges, as 
compared to 49 percent of whites. There is a bright side, however, as high 
ability blacks appear to da considerably better^han high ability whitfes in - 
entering the most selective schools. But in spite of that, more than half 
of high /ability blacks .(52 pertent) ar% not so ^or^Unate. 

• The findings of Tab^ 8 are presented graphically in' Figure 1. * Looking 
at Figure la, one can*see that among whites in four-year colleges, the / . 
schools having lower selectivity levels have the higher p^rcentays of / 
.students regardless* Of ability level. ThQ^ three lines never cross each other . 
Attendance at schools having the Ipwest and highest academic levels .is ^ ^ 
related to' student ability in Is omewhat an ^expe^cted manner. Howevier, percentage, 
attendance at mi^^levgl schools appears to h^^^e^ittie Velationship ^to 



r 



student abillcy. It is interesting to note that a* relatively high percentage 
of high ability yhite student;^s "^^Bnd schools in chp lowest academic ieVel 
(43 percent); howe^r, extfemeljf few low ability vhite students attend schools 



in the higherst acadeflvic levels 



^ ftlacks in four-ye^ schools (tigur-€ lb) exhibit some of^the same general 
tendencies, with schools living lawer selectivity levels showing an even higher 
percentage of attendance th^ whites *at -all levels of ability^ Witji blacks 

\th6 attendance at s^chools of .^vfest and highest academic levels (especiallv 

- ^ ^ \\'\ • * • 

the highest selectivity ^fehooXsK exhibit an e^ren stronger relationship tor' 

ability than is the case with white students. Another interest'ing observation 
in Figure lb is the sliarp ascent of\he high, selectivity schools attracting 
bl«acks^ .of high ^ility versuS-Jiifidium ability. Aniong black and white high 
ability fQjur-year college students the s^me percentage of blacks attend • * 

high selectivity schools as whites attend \.ow selectivity institutions--A3 
percent. ' . • r 

r 

III. SiJmMARY and DISCUSSIISN 
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We have seen that almost o 



Je-third Of^i; 



gh school seniors enter four-- 



"year colleges within two years of graduation, and nekr^y half, are in either 

four- pr two-yea'r institutions by that time. So*cioeconoraic statAis is a 
• » * \ 

^ ' stropg influence, and while nJedium- SES, individuals, as Wainst high SES, 
\ ' » » jt — *■ \ * 

seem to ^redoijinate at t^e tw-year" level, low ability-high SES persons 

stand-out somewhat at* this le^el of Schooling. High school curriculuti has 

its expected effect. More men tiian women seem to get to college, except , 

thrat black women seeln to be coming along rather well as compared to nen o? 

any race.* " * • • 

The four-year college seems to be characterized by higher ^ES and 

ability sttidents, whereas the two-year institution has more moderate SES ar.d 

ability studeritsT'^^There is far less variability at the two-year level on 

> * ' ' ■ ^ - - \ - 

SES and ability: high ability-low SES persona do just about as well in 

' ~*' ' * ' < . - * \ 

entering these institutions as low ^ability-^high SES persons. But at\ the 

' . four-year level, in addition to ^more overall variability among students, . 

women have the ecfge at both high and low ability^'lqvels. Ability leve\l is. . 

impiortantf^tdo, with, respecjt to i^ace^ as blocks have higher enifance rates 

' , to. four-year colleges than' whites at each ability level while Jllspanics 

%eera to^predominate at* the tyo-year .institutions. But there is an indication 
• ^ * \ 

^ ' ;hat this hlg^ four-year entrance rate may have a bias as the blacks seera\ 

ERIC ■ . ' ' . 
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•to^pile up In lower, selectivity level postsecondary institutions n5;.c«m[\.ared 
'to whites. ' . "• ^ I • * ""^ V 

It might be fairly concluded, that i^ie'reis the American system of post-* 
secondary education is well on the road toward equality of postsecondary " 
educational opportunity in tertns of sheer numbers and^percentWes of 
.mfnortties enfering school, we'may have a long way to go in achieving. a 
be.tter match between minority^ inxLLvi^uali 'and the schools they attend - * 
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■Tal)le*l • ' • 



. FALL 1973 COLLEGE ^mNDANCE: PERCENTAGE^- BY 
• TYPE OF SCHOOL AND ENTRY YEAR 



r — 


J 'Type of College 
Fpur^Year Two-Ye^ir ' • 


t 

Totaa. 




29.4 . 


14.6 




'Fall ^973 ■ 




2.4 


4.6 


total?- 


'31.6. 


17.0 


48.6 


* • 4 • 






1 • 



, ' ' Table 2 ' , • , 

/< / • ' ^- * 

FALL 1972 COLLEGE ATtENDANCE: PERCENTAGES PY 
^ SEX AND HIGH SCHOOL^ROGRAM / 



» ' — * - 

^ High ^chool Program ^ 
^ General * Acad^mic^ Vocational 


, Male 


39.1 


■78.5 » 


27.8 


Female 


42.4 


&0,9» 


28.4 


" . Avara^e, 


'40.8 


.79.7 , 


28.1 , ^ 














Table 3 


4 ■ ^ ^ 



FALL 1973 ^COLLEGE ATTENDANCE: ' |ERCENTAGES BY 
, . - SES AND TYrt: OF* SCHOoC j 





■ \ 

Type of College 


Low 


'4 

Medium* 


SES . 

- Hifih 


All 
Levels 


f 


Four-Year 
Two-Year 


15.7 
11.2 


' 26.1 

/ 21-2 . 


57.8 
19.6. 


• 5l.6 
17,0 




Total ^ 


26.9 


47.. 3 . 


• 77.4 


■ 48.6" 




* > 
Includes middle ^t^o'quartiles. 










* 









/ 
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Table 4 . , - • " t . 

.■.,S^J. Ifij^VoV^GE ATTEllbAN.QE:,, PERCENTAGES BY * 
■ • CSEX AND RACE " ■ , . 



c . I ' ' ' ' -All' ' 

/ Type of Col.lefe«^- .-Black Hispanic . White bfales* Black ^ HisRaftic 'White Females* 

Fo^rTYear 26r8' Vs-^ 3-4^7 9. -^29.?'' 16.0 '-30.9/ SQ-.i,- 

Two-Yeaf , 13.3 .26.5* -Ig. T, 'l?..?^ ^ 12.1 21.2- -16.0. . 15.6 

To^l • AO.'l^ .^45..0 52.'8' • 50.8 • ' 41.8 37. 2.-' ' ^ 46.9 ' " 45. 7 



Incl^ides'perBons not cia^sified by -biajck, HiSffapic, or'-white. 



Table 5^ 



FALL 1972 FOUR-Y^AR^OLLE^GE ATTENBXnCE: ^ PERCENT AG^lk BY 
SEX, ABILltf, AND.SES . . . / 



-* r 



^ ' SES Quartil,es 
Ability Low • , . .High 
Quartiles 1-2 3 4 1 



Men// 




20 


23 29 


41 ' 


79 


V ^ ■ •* " 




1 Low- 


7 


6 9- 


14 


9 - 


-■7* 






13 


1,4 .'15 


25' . ^ 


17. • 








34 


52 . 


34 ' • 






4. Higri 


38 . 


• 46 58.' 


i 


' 54 




Women/f 




20' 


21 27 


44 1 


28 






' 1 Low 
2 


* ■ 7 
11 


*4^10 

12 , 15 


'18.__ 
31 


10 
17 


> 




3 




27 29 


50 '• ■ 


31 ■ . 






4 High 


•\4' 

* 


41- 53' 


76 • 


54* • 





. The figures dre balanced by ^ES, 



»The figures are balanced by ability. 
• ' ■ • ■ A 



Jable 6 



1*^1.1^.1972 TWO-YEAR COLLEGE ATTENDANCE: PERCENTAGES BY 
' • ** SEX, AB^ELITY, AND ^SES 




. SES Quartiles • 
' Ability ■ tow . . High 
Quartiles . 1 ■ 2 > 3 " 4 ' Total* 



.Men// 



I 



1 Ldw 



12 

,9 



j4 High 15. 




9. 17 , 20 



21 ia?^ 17 
^4 23^. 11 



■C?Wo"meri// 



1 Low 
2 

4 High 



7 
II 



'9 11 
13 ' 14 



XO 19 21 
22 mlb . 22 



11 


■ ^ 18 •-■ 






14- 


15 - . 
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TALt'l972 POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL ATTENDANCE: PERCEfJTAGES BY 
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